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trained social experts or efficient social leaders. " The universities pro- 
duce experts in law and medicine and agriculture and engineering, but 
experts in the problem of human living together, very rarely; yet these 
experts are the ones most needed at the present time if western civilization 
is not to perish through its failure to solve the social problem." 

The general tendency of the book is against a material or economic 
view of the foundations of society, — views which the author calls " nega- 
tive," because they omit the vital spiritual factor. The work hardly calls 
for much comment. The titles of chapters raise hopes of a somewhat more 
specific solution than the author is in a position to furnish. There are 
stretches of the book in which he is hardly successful in keeping his head 
above the waters of utter commonplace. The references at the close to 
trained leaders and to the university as the institution which is to train 
them interestingly recall the principle laid down in J. S. Mill's early 
essays, the principle which went so far to shape the whole production of 
his life, a principle, however, which seems no nearer realization in our 
time than his. Yet Mill was more specific in the steps he recommended 
than our author in the present idealistic and amiable volume. 

Dickinson S. Miller. 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. August-Sep- 
tember, 1915. Constructive Delusions (pp. 153-184) : John T. MacCurdy 
and Walter L. Treadwell. - Three cases are analyzed and an endeavor 
made " to establish the claim that delusions in dementia prsecox which take 
the form of objective speculations rather than subjective experiences are an 
evidence of a milder psychotic reaction and hence warrant a prognosis of 
chronicity rather than deterioration." The " scattering of thought arises 
from a failure to formulate underlying fancies in an objective way." In- 
sanity of ideas depends " on the critical judgment of the age which produces 
them," and there are "essential psychological differences between creeds 
and religious delusions." Socrates in the Light of Modern Psychopathology 
(pp. 185-200) : Morris J. Karpas. Socrates is considered the father of 
psychology and the grandfather of modern psychopathology. Many quota- 
tions are made and a bibliography given which illustrate the author's point. 
"The Socratic conception of the unconscious conforms in many respects 
with our present knowledge of it, especially in so far as our psychoana- 
lytic experience shows us conclusively what a potent factor is exercised by 
the unconscious in the determination of psychotic and neurotic phenomena. 
Indeed in the Socratic sense such manifestations are anti-social and can 
not be identified with virtue, hence they are not conscious. One may say 
Socrates unconsciously conceived the modern idea of the dynamics of the 
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unconscious." Psychonewroses among Primitive Tribes (pp. 201-208) : 
Isadob H. Coriat. - To understand clearly the mental traits of Indian 
tribes as a source from which curious nervous attacks develop, a study of 
their dreams, their system of taboos, and their myths is made. The dreams 
of these primitive races strongly resemble the dreams of children. The 
myths are the savages' day-dreams. The primitive people resemble children, 
and their attacks of violence or furor are sudden emotional reactions, per- 
haps hysterical. Two Interesting Cases of Illusion of Perception (pp. 
209-212) : George F. Arps. A description of two interesting cases, a boy 
aged nine and a girl aged six who experience illusions of perception, is pre- 
sented. Reviews : H. H. Goddard, Feeble-mindedness, Its Causes and Conse- 
quences: W. E. Castle. J. B. Hannay, Christianity: The Sources of its 
Teaching and Symbolism: Ernest Jones. Henri Bergson, Laughter: An 
Essay on the Meaning of the Comic (Translation) : Ernest Jones. Ad- 
dresses and Papers at the Opening of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital: The American Journal of Insanity, Special Number, 
Vol. LXIX, No. 5 : Meyer Solomon. Books received. 

Krakowski, Edouard. Les Sources Medievales de la Philosophic de Locke. 
Paris : Jouvre et Cie. 1915. Pp. 215. 

Mach, Ernest. The Science of Mechanics : A Critical and Historical Ac- 
count of Its Development. Supplement to the Third English Edition, 
containing the Author's Additions to the Seventh German Edition. 
Tr. and annotated by Philip E. B. Jourdain. Chicago and London: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1915. Pp. vii + 106. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on January 6. Lord 
Haldane delivered an address on "Progress in Philosophical Research." 
After giving an account of the doctrine of the New Realism and the gain 
to philosophical inquiry as a result of the discussions it had initiated, he 
said that those phases of experience which find expression in art, mor- 
tality, and religion are as real as the phases of which logical atomism takes 
account, yet neither logical atomism nor the more comprehensive forms 
of the New Realism are capable of doing them justice. Preeminently in 
these higher phases of experience the universal is nothing apart from the 
particular, and the particular, as such, is, taken by itself, equally unreal. 
The only real actuality is the individual fact, the essence of which is 
identity-in-difference. It was one of Hegel's services to philosophy that 
he strenuously resisted the abstraction of universal from particular, dis- 
cerned in individuality the form characteristic of the object world, and 
showed that individuality implies a subject-object relation. 

Idealism of the type of which Dr. Bosanquet is a representative, he 
maintained, approaches the New Realism, but whilst adherents to the 
latter assert that, like other objects of knowledge, universals are extra- 



